Chapter VI
THE MISE EN SCENE

IN SOME ways, I dare say, a man who was young in
the Nineties, who saw and knew many of the dramatis
persons who moved across that brilliant stage, is the
last person in the world to attempt a cool and critical
appreciation of them.   To me, I confess, it all seems
like a play, on which the curtain has been rung down.
The actors have all gone, 'melted into air, into thin air'.
The scenery too has been taken down, or changed
beyond recognition.    More than once, I walked down
Regent Street with Aubrey Beardsley, but it was not the
Regent   Street  the  present  generation  knows.    The
buildings were not so high, but they were more stately,
We still retained some sense of harmony and proportion
in those days.    I remember, too, strolling westwards
along Vigo Street one fine spring morning and seeing
the Marquis of Dufferin and Ava looking into the window
of the little bookshop on the right, just before you come
to Savile Row.    My lord of Dufferin, then, or lately,
Viceroy of India, had a fine, intellectual face and a
distinguished air, a distinguished, dandified air, with
his frock-coat cut in at the waist and his curly, very
glossy top-hat.   He was gazing in at the window, hold-
ing his glasses to his eyes, with a stoop of interested
condescension.    Little Elkin Mathews, posted in the
doorway of his shop, had observed him through the
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